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Nobody  likes  to  spend  long  hours  in  the  kitchen,  especially  on  hot 
summer  days.     But  just  the  same,  double-time  kitchen  duty  —  that  is,  6  meals 
a  day  instead  of  3  —  ^as  been  the  daily  schedule  of  many  a  conscientious 
mother  with  young  children  to  feed.     How  else  can  she  provide  the  youngest 
in  the  family  with  the  simple  wholesome  food  he  needs  and  also  serve  satisfy- 
ing meals  for  the  grown-ups? 

The  foods  people  at  the  Bureau  of  Home  Economics  have  worked  out  a 
cheerful  answer  to  that  question  as  a  result  of  their  studies  of  family  feed- 
ing problems.    Their  answer  is:     "Serve  whole- family  meals  —  menus  you  can 
adapt  to  all  the  different  ages  around  the  table. "    They  explain  that  a  well- 
balanced  diet,  not  too  rich  in  fat  and  not  too  highly  seasoned,  is  best  for 
both  grown-ups  and  children.     So  they  say  that  any  mother  can  easily  plan 
menus  to  suit  both  Junior  and  Junior's  dad  and  thus  save  herself  time  and 
labor  in  cooking.     With  this  plan,  no  fixing  of  special  foods  is  necessary. 

What  makes  the  one-menu- for-all  idea  possible  is  the  new  theory  of 
feeding  children  —  the  "variety  theory",  you  might  call  it,  which  holds  that 
all  children  need  a  variety  of  foods  early.     Instead  of  keeping  Junior  on  a 
limited  babv-diet  of  milk  and  gruels  and  a  few  sieved  foods  until  he  is  per- 
haps 3  or  more  years  old,  as  old-fashioned  mothers  did,  modern  mothers  begin 
teaching  him  to  enjoy  many  different  foods  at  a  very  early  age.     In  fact,  the 
foods  people  now  say  that  the  wholesome  diet  for  the  very  young  child  differs 
from  that  of  his  older  brothers  and  sisters  mainly  in  the  way  his  food  is 
prepared  and  in  the  amounts  he  eats,  rather  than  in  the  foods  themselves. 
The  foods  remain  about  the  same  for  all  ages,  and  generally  the  more  variety 
the  better.    Because  children  of  all  ages  need  food  for  energy,  and  for  build- 
ing and  regulating  the  body,  they  need  not  only  milk  every  day  but  also  butter, 
different  fruits  and  vegetables,  cereal  foods  including  bread,  and  eggs  and 
meat.    The  only  items  on  the  "don't  list"  for  the  small  youngster  today  are 
those  that  are  too  rich  or  too  sweet,  too  highly  seasoned,  or  so  coarse  that 
they  irritate  the  digestive  tract. 

So  once  past  the  sieved-fbod  stage  —  that  is,  at  the  age  of  2  or  so, 
the  child  is  ready  to  have  his  share  in  the  family  meal.     But  of  course  the 
foods  he  eats  will  be  prepared  to  suit  his  young  digestion  and  will  be  served 
in  small  amounts  according  to  his  age  and  appetite. 
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Studies  of  feeding  children  of  nursery- school  age,  carried  on  by  the 
Bureau  of  Home  Economics,  have  "brought  out  some  interesting  points  about  food 
preparation  and  ways  to  adapt  the  whole-family  menu  to  different  ages. 
Suppose  I  report  some  of  the  problems  the  foods  people  ran  into  and  the  ways 
they  found  to  solve  them. 

Take  the  case  of  the  salad  in  the  meal  —  a  green  summer  salad,  say. 
Now  green  leafy  vegetables  are  among  the  important  foods  for  young  and  old. 
So  a  green  salad  is  one  item  that  certainly  belongs  in  a  whole-family  menu. 
But  salads  need  adjusting  to  suit  different  ages.     If  a  young  child  hasn't 
yet  learned  to  chew  well,  he  may  not  be  able  to  handle  or  digest  large  pieces 
of  lettuce.     In  any  case,  his  digestion  is  not  fitted  for  the  rich  oily  highly 
seasoned  dressing  that  the  grown-ups  may  enjoy.     So  the  foods  people  suggest 
that  his  mother  just  shred  or  chop  a  few  crisp  leaves  for  him  and  set  them 
aside  before  she  mixes  the  salad  for  the  rest  of  the  family.     Or  if  he  can 
chew  well,  he  may  enjoy  eating  the  crisp  leaves  out  of  hand  with  perhaps  a 
little  salt. 

And  by  the  way,  one  of  the  most  convenient  ways  to  serve  lettuce  or 
any  raw  vegetables  to  small  children  is  chopped  and  in  small  sandwiches  — 
whole  wheat  bread  preferred. 

Highly  spiced  meat  dishes  present  another  problem.     Suppose  the  grown- 
ups are  having  curry  or  chili  con  carne.     What  to  do  about  the  youngsters? 
Must  their  mother  prepare  an  entirely  different  meat  dish  for  them?    Not  at 
all,  say  the  foods  people.     Just  take  out  some  of  the  meat  mixture  before 
the  spice  goes  in.    Then  they  will  have  a  dish  exactly  like  that  of  their 
elders  except  for  the  spice. 

The  pie  problem  is  another  that  requires  adjustment  to  age.     Pie  crust 
is  too  rich  for  the  small  child.     But  when  the  rest  of  the  family  are  having 
a  fruit  pie  or  a  custard  pie,  mother  can  use  some  of  the  filling  to  bake  in 
a  separate  individual  dish  for  Junior.     He  will  be  quite  content  with  his  own 
little  "crustless  pie". 

Now  about  the  coarse,  rough  food  that  may  be  excellent  for  grown-ups 
but  too  irritating  for  small  digestions.    Many  youngsters  have  trouble  with 
the  tough  skins  of  green  corn  or  the  seeds  in  figs  and  summer  berries.  Some 
even  have  trouble  with  the  skins  of  whole  raisins  in  rice  pudding.    The  foods 
people  have  found  that  children  who  learn  early  to  chew  thoroughly  avoid  much 
of  this  trouble.    But  for  other  children,  berries  may  be  strained  and  served 
as  juice  or  made  into  a  delicious  dessert  like  flummery  or  fruit  jelly. 
Corn  may  be  chopped  and  served  with  milk  and  butter  or  made  into  cream  of 
corn  soup.     Chopping  will  also  help  the  digestibility  of  raisins  and  figs. 

These  are  just  a  few  illustrations  of  ways  to  adapt  the  family  meal 
to  the  children.     You  will  find  many  other  suggestions  in  the  bulletin  I  have 
often  mentioned  to  you,  the  bulletin  called  "Food  for  Children"  —  No.  l6jk. 
As  I  have  said  before,  you  can  have  it  by  writing  to  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture at  Washington,  D.  C. 

That  bulletin  gives  further  details  of  how  to  get  mother  out  of  the 
kitchen  by  the  use  of  whole- family  menus.     In  fact,  you'll  find  in  that  pub- 
lication two  pages  of  menus  for  early  childhood  adapted  from  the  whole- family 
meal,  and  you'll  also  find  recipes  to  go  with  them. 


